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hour  the  remains  of it  hang  like a wet swab  round   my     1828
thoughts, and smother in  speaking the better  half of my-----
natural faculties.                                                                               ^ET- 4i
" By way of consolation I know that many of the most effective orators have never been able to free themselves entirely from this detestable nightmare. The late Lord Derby chaffed me one day on this subject. I said, ' Come, come, my lord, in spite of your great ability and success, how is it with you ? ' ' Well,' he replied, (I'll tell you honestly. When I have a statement to make in the House I don't feel at all comfortable. But in debate, when I have to deal with some antagonist, the case is quite different,' and a flash from his eye confirmed the truth of what he said. Canning once told me that he never rose without the fear of not succeeding. Peel shewed strong symptoms of nervousness in the beginning of a speech. I was in the gallery when Orator Milnes attempted a second speech. He broke down at the end of the first sentence and never tried again. I saw Mr. Hawkins, who, like Mr. Milnes, had gained a high position by his first speech in Parliament, lose himself in a second, not indeed so as to sit down at once, but ultimately in such a manner as to feel that his hold upon the House was gone. Robert Smith, known familiarly by the name of Bobus, a man of proved ability, a wit, a scholar, a lawyer, underwent a similar fate. To use a naval phrase, he ' missed stays ' in passing from one branch of argument to another, and was obliged to sit down."
This frank admission of his want of oratorical powers does not wholly account for Canning's failure to achieve a prominent place in the House of Commons. Bad speakers may make excellent ministers. But there was a second and more formidable obstacle to his success. PI is honest and straightforward mind was not suited for party warfare : he was, what was then the most hopeless thing in politics, a Liberal-Tory or a Constitutional Liberal, according to the side of the House from which the phenomenon is regarded. He was not even strictly what was known as a " Canningitc." He belonged to what George Canning himself told him was